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RUMANIA’S UNDEMOCRATIC CONSTITUTION 





HE troubles to which Rumania has 

fallen heir since the death of King 
Ferdinand on July 20 are due primarily 
to an extraordinary feature of the national 
constitution. This is a provision which 
gives to the king of Rumania the power 
to dismiss arbitrarily a government 
which still enjoys the confidence of Par- 
liament and to choose whomsoever he 
wishes to be Prime Minister, regardless 
of the size of his following in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 


The Prime Minister, M. Bratianu, who 
during the lifetime of King Ferdinand 
was assured of the royal favor either in 
office or out of it, felt his hold upon the 
future becoming increasingly precarious 
as King Ferdinand’s health failed. For 
Carol, the Crown Prince, did not share his 
father’s high esteem of the man who had 
controlled the government of Rumania 
since the beginning of the war. Whether 
or not M. Bratianu brought about Carol’s 
abdication of rights to the succession a 
year ago by deliberately exploiting his 
personal follies, it is an indisputable fact 
that he has done everything in his power 
to turn that abdication to good account 
and to consolidate his own position by 
arranging for the appointment of a Re- 
gency, the majority of whose members 
should be subservient to himself, to act 
during the minority of the new king, 
Carol’s five-year-old son, Mihai. 


To make his own position secure, M. 
Bratianu must win recognition for the 
Regency from all political parties. Dis- 
contented groups in the country, however, 
notably the National Peasant Party and 
the inhabitants of territories annexed by 
Rumania since the war, have yet to be 
conciliated. Realizing that the present 
situation gives them an unrivalled op- 
portunity to drive a hard bargain with 


the Bratianu group, these elements have 
discovered in themselves a sympathy for 
Carol, whose return to Rumania as king 
they speak of in undertones. The situa- 
tion is complicated by a series of palace 
intrigues centering in the personal am- 
bitions of Queen Marie and Princess 
Helen, the mother of King Mihai. Thus 
nothing seems certain in Bucharest but 
that the Regency will be a troubled one. 


E. P. M. 


Tariff Walls and Anschluss 


IENNA has apparently settled back 

to its normal, easy-going existence. 
The victims of the riots of July 15 have 
been buried together with an impressive 
public funeral; the City Council has ap- 
pointed a committee of six members to in- 
vestigate the disturbances and has passed 
a vote of confidence in the Socialist mayor, 
Herr Seitz. 


The riots have served to focus world 
attention again on the grave question as 
to whether the top-heavy Austrian re- 
public can survive as an independent 
political and economic entity. Since its 
formation, it has been facing an almost 
constant economic crisis due to the estab- 
lishment of the Succession States which 
placed Austria’s natural markets and 
sources of supply almost entirely outside 
its own boundaries. During the first years 
after the war it might have been possible 
to form a Danubian Economic Federation 
which would have given Austria the food- 
stuffs necessary for its existence and the 
markets required for its industries. Now, 
however, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia, Rumania, Poland and Austria have 
all built up high tariff walls for the pro- 
tection of their “infant industries” and 
no one of them shows any inclination to 
lower its tariffs. Austria therefore looks 























to Germany for the solution of its diffi- 
culties. 

The Treaty of Versailles expressly for- 
bids the Anschluss of Austria and Ger- 
many except with the consent of the 
League Council, and Austria’s neighbors, 
with the exception of Hungary, are very 
much opposed to such a development at 
present. The Vienna riots point to a 
dangerous condition of unrest and the need 
for some far-reaching solution of the 
Austrian problem if it is not to upset the 
Central European and Balkan status quo. 


M. S. W. 


Rakovsky Goes Home 


M. Rakovsky, Soviet Ambassador in 
Paris, is reported to be on his way to 
Moscow following an interview with 
Premier Poincaré at which he was in- 
formed that all Communist propaganda 
in France must cease. None of the issues 
outstanding between the two countries, 
it is intimated, can be disposed of until 
this request is carried out, while a failure 
to do so may even lead to the breaking 
off of diplomatic relations between the 
two countries. 


“Nothing Doing” 


The proposal of Mr. Ivy Lee that the 
United States Chamber of Commerce es- 
tablish a bureau in Moscow has been re- 
jected by Mr. Lewis E. Pierson, president 
of that organization. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce, replied Mr. Pier- 
son, unanimously endorses the refusal of 
the United States Government to extend 
recognition to the Soviet régime and “re- 
sents the implication that for commercial 
gain American business recognizes even 
to this extent the Soviet régime, which by 
pronouncements of its leaders and by its 
deeds has proved to be one of continuous 
tyranny, bad faith, confiscation of prop- 
erty and denial of ordinary rights.” 


Oil Strategy 


Whether to trade or not to trade with 
Soviet Russia is a question which appears 
to divide the American oil business pro- 
foundly. On the one hand the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, which is 
reported to have acquired large interests 
in Russia from the Nobel group after the 
revolution, has declared its firm resolve 
to have nothing to do with the Soviet 
Naptha Syndicate until the claims of the 
rightful owners of properties seized by the 
Soviet Government have been met. On 
the other hand, the Vacuum Oil Company 
and the Standard Oil Company of New 
York have entered into agreements with 
the Soviet Government to buy a large 
quantity of kerosene and other oil products 
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for export to the Near East during the 
next five years. 


The president of the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, Mr. G. P. Whaley, has defended his 
company’s attitude as follows: 

“There are those who hold it unrighteous 
to buy petroleum from Russia on the theory 
that to do so would be to purchase goods 
wrongfully confiscated from Russian subjects 
by the present governing power. If that view 
should generally prevail then Russia could ex- 
port nothing. ... The Vacuum Oil Company 
has believed it good policy to draw supplies 
from the most economic source giving prefer- 
ence at all times to American supplies. In 
accordance with this policy purchases from 
Russia will continue so long as supplies are 
available on proper terms and of proper 
quality, for those markets where Russia is un- 
disputably the natural and economic supply.” 


To this Sir Henry Deterding of the 
Royal Dutch Company replied that the 
Vacuum Oil Company is purchasing from 
the Soviet Government because it pays 
them better to deal in cheap Russian oil 
and that “they do not care for the rest 
of the world and especially not for the 
American oil producer...” Recent re- 
ports indicate that Mr. Teagle, President 
of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey will attempt to persuade Sir Henry 
Deterding not to precipitate an oil war. 


G. N. 





The Naval Conference has been tem- 
porarily suspended by the recall of the 
British delegation to London on July 19 
to confer with the Cabinet. Japanese 
and American public opinion blame the 
British for the failure of the Conference 
to accomplish anything during the first 
month of its existence; European opinion, 
on the other hand, is inclined to view 
it as a nationalistic struggle between 
Britain and the United States. They feel 
that the British case is certainly as strong 
as the American and that we have no 
right to tell the Admiralty what the 
naval needs of the Empire are. Fearing 
that an acceptance of our dictation 
would set a precedent which might be 
applied later to reduce Continental 
armies, Europe is inclined to sympathize 
with the British. 


Five Weeks: The Surge of Public Opinion on 
the Eve of the Great War, by J. F. Scott, New 
York, Day, 1927. 

An interesting and well documented study of 
newspaper opinion in Austria-Hungary, Ger- 
many, Russia, France and England during the 
week preceding the war. 


Twentieth Century Europe, by Preston William 
Slosson, with a Supplementary Chapter on 
Modern Science, by Edwin E. Slosson. Boston 


and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 

1927. 

A lucidly written text book, valuable as a 
ready reference on contemporary Europe and 


its interests abroad. 
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